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“And Lionel found himself gazing on the too-well-remembered face ’”’—p. 293. 


JOHN HESKETHA’S CHARGE. 
BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
CuHapter XLVII.—Sir Giupert Mortram. 


A elegant brougham was waiting before the guished-looking coachman on the box was calmly 
gate of the cottage at Clapham, the sleek enjoying his newspaper, unconscious of the admiring 


thoroughbred horses throwing up their heads and criticism which his appearance called forth from Betsy, 
tawing the ground in their impatience. The distin- Mrs. Elliott’s trim little housemaid, who, with some 
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ingenuity, had managed to establish a secret post of 
observation. It was nothing unusual to see carriages 
at that gate. In these days the unpretending cottage 


had many fashionable visitors, for Lionel Elliott, in | 
his rapidly-rising popularity, was much sought after 


by those whose patronage was money. Many fruit- 
less efforts were made to tempt the young sculptor 
from his modest seclusion b the wealthy peopie 
whom success had made his friends. 
them would have been glad to give fétes in his 
honour, and lionise him at their evening parties. 
Bat Lionel kept aloof from their demonstrations 


with a shy independence, and a sort of proud | 


humility that would not stoop to accept any of these 
glittering bribes. He seemed content to live only 
for his art. This piqued his admirers into a greater 
of attentions, and served to increase his 
popularity among those who found a stronger at- 
traction in the fact of his being so difficult of 
access. 


show 


sions that were poured upon him. But he was known 
to be engaged on another great work that occupied 
most of his time. Thus it was with misgivings 
about the success of his errand that Sir Gilbert 
Mottram drove to Clapham that morning. He had 
a commission which he was very anxious for the 
sculptor to undertake for him, but he was doubtful 
about the result of his application, though he hoped 


much from the letter of introduction which he had | 
| marble. 


brought from a friend—the nobleman to whose 
kindness Lionel had been so largely indebted in the 
beginning of his professional career. 

The work upon which the baronet was anxious to 
employ the sculptor’s skill was to transfer to marble 
the likeness of a lady from an album carte. One 
reason why he had chosen Lionel Elliott for the 
task was on account of the reputation he had for 
being especially successful in his female heads. 


maid, Sir Gilbert himself was waiting for Lionel 
in the room which Mrs. Elliott’s old-fashioned 
phraseology always designated the best parlour. 
The servant had taken up his card, and he had had 
a passing vision of a pleasant-looking old lady in a 
soft stuff dress, who, he guessed, was the artist’s 
mother. 

When the door was closed upon him, the baronet 
beguiled the time by making acquaintance with the 
room and its arrangements, and in speculation about 
the domestic life of the sculptor. The kind motherly 
face which he had just seen lingered in his thoughts 
like something that was very pleasant to recall. His 
own mother had died in his boyhood. Though the 


wanting to make his home complete, and that he 


Many among | 
| with one. In my case, how it would brighten the olj 
| house. 


| lady does hers, if the truth was known. 


He might have realised a goodly income if | 
he had been willing to accept all the private commis- | 


| needed another kind of ministry than that which 
| could be hired for a salary. 
| returned upon him very vividly that morning. The 


These impression 


room with its pretty feminine contrivances for use anj 
ornament, and, more than all, the sight of Lionel’s 
mother, had set him thinking and regretting, Ij 
was like giving him a glimpse of a strange world, very 


| different to that in which he was living his life, 


“Tt must be a nice thing to have a mother to liye 


So pleasant to have somebody to fall back 
upon when one gets snubbed by the world. Mothers 
as a rule, believe in their sons, and think them the 
wisest and best in the world, as I dare say that old 
It must be 


| pleasant also to win fame and money by one’s own 
| talent as this sculptor is doing. 
| phor from the old tournaments, I should have liked 


To borrow a meta 


nothing better than to enter the lists with some of 
these professional fellows, and break a lance with 
Dame Fortune on my own account—that is, if I had 
been plain Gilbert Mottram without a shilling. But 
nonsense! how I am giving the rein to my thoughts, 


| 'To return to business and common sense, the question 
i . . . 

| is, will this perverse genius refuse to do the bust, 
| and make this a fruitless journey ? 


At that point in his meditations the baronet took 


; from between the leaves of his pocket-book something 


carefully folded in tissue paper. It was the carte-de. 
visite which he was so anxious to have copied in 


“T wonder what she would think if she knew that 
Mrs. Walford had given me this. Well, whatever 
the issue of events, it ean do no harm. [If she 


| becomes Lady Mottram, the bust will be a graceful 
| present from me; and if not—well, it shall be put up 


in my library as a memento of my last venture in 


| the matrimonial market, and so it will serve to 
| point the moral of my life. 

While Sir Gilbert’s carriage and coachman were | 
at the gate, delighting the eyes of Betsy the house- | 


” 


Here Sir Gilbert rose and walked to the windov. 
Lightly as he passed it off, his handsome face showed 


| a contraction of pain as the latter alternative pre 


sented itself to him. The truth was that the im 


| pression made upon him by Caroline Arden was not 


merely the fancy of the hour, it had survived the 
ball, and several evening parties which had followed 
in its train. Since then the feeling had ripened into 
something which was beginning to influence his life. 
Brief as their acquaintance had been, there was little 
doubt that Mottram Hall and its master would le 
hers to accept or reject—for, to do him justice, Sir 
Gilbert was thoroughly in earnest. 

The photograph which was the occasion of his 
present visit to Clapham, was one which he had 


| begged asa personal favour from Mrs. Walford. The 
dignitied old housekeeper at Mottram Hall was voted | 
a treasure in herself, she could not keep the master | 
of the mansion from feeling that something else was | 


little lady had given it without hesitation; she had 
several other portraits of her “ dear Carrie,” and she 
was flattered by the baronet’s request, which paid 8 
compliment to her powers of penetration, and seem! 
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eee 
to promise the fulfilment of her prediction, that he 
contemplated making her friend an offer. 

It was a singular coincidence, that Lionel Elliott 
should have been chosen by Sir Gilbert for the work 
of copying the likeness of Caroline Arden. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“HIS DOWNFALL OR MINE.” 


Oy the following day John Hesketh received a letter 


which he discovered to be the joint production of Eva | 


and her grandfather. It named the hour fixed for 
their departure to London next day, and entreated 
him to pay them a farewell visit. His mind was so 
full of this letter and its contents, that he had no 


attention even for his drawing beyond assuring | 


himself that it was safe as he had left it in the 
pocket of his jacket. There he was content that it 


should remain at least for that day, while he worked | 


onand thought of Eva and the coming separation, 


for which he had been weeks trying to prepare | 


himself. Now the trial was at hand, and he must 
meet it as he could. 

In the midst of these thoughts, Mr. Dobson came 
round, and, according to his wont, stopped to speak 
tohim. John seized the opportunity, and preferred 
his request for a few hours’ absence on the morrow. 
As usual, it was cheerfully granted. Both partners 
had a high esteem for the young man, and seldom 
refused him any favour that he asked, knowing they 
could trust him to make no unworthy use of whatever 
privilege was accorded him. As the master was 
going away, he turned back to say, “ By-the-by, 
Hesketh, about the drawing you promised to let me 
see, I should like to look it over this afternoon if you 
have it with you.” 

John readily obeyed the hint, his face flushing 
with pleasure as he handed Mr. Dobson the drawing. 
Unnoticed by either, Luke Norris had been hovering 
in their vicinity, his eyes wandering restlessly from 
one to the other. When he heard the drawing 
nentioned by his master, he might have been seen 
to walk hurriedly away, reappearing after a few 
seconds with a roll of paper in his hand, his furtive 
dbservation being still centred in those two. Not a 
word or movement was lost upon him. He was 


Waiting for an opportunity to consummate the work | 


vhich he had begun in the treacherous theft of the 


Pevious evening, when he had taken advantage of 


his discovery that John Hesketh, unsuspicious of evil, 
lad forgotten to ensure the safety of the drawing 


Which he was known to have been preparing for the 


inspection of the master. 
ton John Hesketh’s ruin. 


Luke Norris was bent 
It was for this the 


tedious labour, done like a deed of darkness under | 
the shelter of the midnight solitude and silence; | 
for this that he had slunk back to the works in the | 
tatly morning, and stealthily restored to its place | 
the stolen drawing, self-condemned by his own white 


| face and guilty trepidation, for he had narrowly 
escaped detection by John himself, who, as usual, had 
| been among the first arrivals. A daring venture for 
| him to make; was he assured of success, or had he 
blindly taken the risk, forgetting what would be the 
cost of failure to himself—that it would involve the 
entire loss of his own personal credit, and it might 
be the ruin of his worldly prospects? for in the event 
of such an act being proved against him, he knew 
| that discharge from the foundry would be certain, for 
Mr. Dobson’s stern integrity would never be reconciled 
to him. 

“Why, Hesketh, what have we here? something 
that I did not expect. Come into my office, I shall 
want <alk to you about this.”’ 

That was the moment waited for by Luke Norris— 
the chance for which he had been watching, and he 
| was not the man to let it pass. He had been 
mentally saying, “ His downfall or mine; I will go 
through with what I have begun, at any hazard.” 

Before John Hesketh had time to answer, Luke 
| Norris interposed, and stepping forward, addressed 
| Mr. Dobson. 

“ With your leave, sir, I have a word to say about 
that paper in your hand. 
bound not to let it pass. 
at it for a moment?” 

The two exchanged glances at this unexpected 
interruption. There was astonishment on the faces 
of both: that of the master expressed doubt. and 
perplexity, and his look at John Hesketh seemed to 
say, “ Rather a strange request. It is for you to 
decide ; shall he see it?” 

To which John replied, in a low tone, “As you 
think best, sir. I leave it in your hands.” 

Mr. Dobson turned to the foreman, whose eyes 
studiously avoided his. 

«As you must be aware, Norris, this is a delicate 
matter, and one that will impose the strictest confi- 
dence on all connected with it. I wish to make this 
clearly understood ; for your asking to see this paper 
is a request to be entrusted with a valuable secret 
belonging to another, and it struck me that your 
manner of putting it required explanation.” 

There was a peculiar expression on the foreman’s 
face as his master finished. 

“TI understand, sir, and in any other case would 
be glad to give a guarantee of good faith; but with 
regard to that” (pointing to the drawing in his 
hand), “ you will not think such precautions needful 
when you have heard what I have to say.” 

John Hesketh moved aside during this colloquy ; 
he was recalled by a sign from his master. Several 
of the workmen passing to and fro cast curious in- 
quisitive glances towards the three standing there, 
as though they judged that something unusual was 
going on. 

“I cannot discover the drift of your words, Mr. 
Norris; but this is no place for conversation of this 


If it is as I suspect, I am 
May I be allowed to look 
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kind. Come with me; and you, Hesketh, you seem 
impatient to be back at your work; but just now 
your presence cannot be dispensed with.” 

Mr. Dobson spoke hurriedly, with a certain amount 
of irritation in his manner. His keen business in- 
stincts could not lose sight of the fact that this 
strange scene was using valuable time in the busiest 
part of the day, and he was secretly resenting the 
foreman’s interruption ; but his curiosity was excited, 


and he was bent upon having a full explanation, | 
whatever might be the wish of Luke Norris on the | 


subject. Personally the man was no favourite with 
him, though as yet he had never had cause of com- 
plaint against him, either for lack of attention to his 
duties, or want of fitness for the place he he’. in the 
foundry. 

A few minutes sufficed to change the scene to Mr. 
Dobson’s private office. In obedience to his master’s 
hint, John Hesketh had followed, wondering, per- 


plexed, and anxious, he knew not why. The fore- | 
man’s manner was utterly incomprehensible to him. | 


What could he have to say on the subject of his 
drawing? He had long known that he was not his 
friend, but it had never entered into his calculation 
that he would one day ripen into an active enemy. 

“Well,” interrogated Mr. Dobson, as Luke Norris 
handed back the drawing, “are you satisfied ?” 

“Yes, sir; as I expected, I find that my suspicion 
has hit the mark.” 


“What suspicion? don’t try to talk in riddles, | 


man, but say your say at once.” 
Luke Norris was standing where the light fell 


strongest, so John Hesketh had no difficulty in| 


obtaining a full view of his face. Its expression 
startled him, and for the first time a suspicion of 
something wrong crossed his mind. It was con- 
firmed when he met the look which the foreman 
flashed towards him with these words, which, though 
addressed to Mr. Dobson, seemed to have been 
hurled at him, like an obliquely-aimed missile. The 
look seemed meant for an assertion of triumph; 
but it was gratified malice, and it partook of the 
cruelty which civilised men can show to each other 
when the better part of their nature is held subor- 
dinate to the play of their worst passions. 

“As far as it rests with me, sir, I am ready to 
explain; but first I must ask you to examine this 
drawing of mine, which I have been wanting to show 
you for some time, but something always seemed to 
be putting me off.” 

As the foreman spoke, he handed to his master the 
roll of paper which he had kept in his hand, John 
Hesketh listening and watching with strange interest, 
as though the scene had been a part of some unknown 
dream which was being played before him. He had 
not yet the key to the intention of the man Norris. 
He was startled by Mr. Dobson’s voice. 

“Why, how is this? the drawing over again; the 
designs are precisely alike, though signed by your 


ee 
respective names. Hesketh, Norris, what does this 
mean ?’” 


It was the foreman who answered; surprise seemed 
for the time to have deprived John of all power of 
| thought or utterance. 
| ee It means that I claim both these drawings as 

mine.” 

The astounding announcement seemed to transfix 
_ his listeners, as though he had suddenly fired a loaded 
pistol at them. 

“Yours!” interjected the master, looking at him 
in bewilderment; “yours, Norris? There is some 
mistake here. This is an original idea, which the 
inventor would hardly suffer another to draw for 
him as long as he could do it for himself, ag | 
know Hesketh can.” 

“You misunderstand me, sir. I have spoken to 
prevent your being imposed upon, for I deny Hesketh’s 
claim altogether; he has no right to the idea nor the 
drawing, to which I now see he has fixed his name,” 

At last John Hesketh recovered his voice, and his 
indignation found vent. 

“Tt is a lie, Luke Norris, and you know it. What 
your motive may be rests with your own conscience, 
| The design is not yours; and as we stand here, fase 

to face, I tell you that every word you have uttered 
| is false.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
“YES, I- WILL DO IT 
| Sir Gitpert Motrrram was still standing at the 
window when the opening of the door admitted 
Lionel. The usual courtesies were exchanged and 
the note of introduction quickly read. It explained 
the baronet’s errand. Lionel considered a few seconds 
before he gave his answer ; he was mentally running 
over the numerous engagements to which he had 
pledged himself. 

“TI should be sorry to disappoint a friend of Lord 
Stanmore’s, but I am afraid that I cannot undertake 
the work, Sir Gilbert, as I should require you to wait 
a considerable time for its completion. I have several 
works in hand that must be finished before I could 
even commence yours.” 

The baronet frankly replied that he was anxious 
to have it done as quickly as possible, but he would 
be willing to wait Mr. Elliott’s own time, rather than 
be disappointed, as it was a thing on which he had 
set his heart, and it would be esteemed a favour. 

The sculptor smiled and bowed; there was al 
implied compliment to himself in the baronet’s words 
and manner. 

“ The work in question is to be the head of a lady 
executed inmarble. I understand, from his lordskip’s 
letter, that it is to be copied from a photograph. 
Would the original give sittings?” 

There was a conscious flush on the baronet’s hand- 
some face as he gave a hurried negative. 

“In that case I should have to rely entirely o 
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— ' 
the photograph—or, I should say, photographs ; for - 
more than one would be necessary.” 

“Ah! I never thought of that. Unfortunately, I | 
have but one.” | 

“lave you got it with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will you let me see it ?” 

It was instantly handed to him, and Lionel Elliott, | 
all unprepared as he was for such a discovery, found 
himself gazing on the too-well-remembered face of 
Caroline Arden—the face that he was trying so hard 
to forget. He could never clearly define his impres- | 
sions of that moment. There was a struggle between 








revelation to him. His mind had gathered in at 
once all the possibilities which were associated with 
that carte being in the possession of Sir Gilbert 
Mottram—rich, titled, handsome, and unmarried. He 
guessed all, and was prepared for whatever might 


| follow. The hope that he had secretly and almost 
| unconsciously cherished was crushed out. 


At first he had to battle fiercely with the desire to 
question Sir Gilbert on the subject of his relation 
with Miss Arden, but he controlled the impulse. 
Why should he meddle with her choice? He knew 
that he had dropped completely out of her life when 
they parted at Lowfield. 








astonishment and agitation ; then a sick feeling and Sir Gilbert coughed to attract the sculptor’s atten- 
sense of suffocation, as though the room had suddenly | tion. Lionel raised his head and looked at the man 
contracted and become too small for him to breathe in. | whom he regarded as his successful rival; looked 
But there was no start or exclamation—nothing that | calmly as befitted one who had just passed through 
could betray him to Sir Gilbert, who only wondered | a struggle and won a victory. 

alittle at the long time which the sculptor took for| His resolution was taken. If only for the sake of 
his examination of the likeness; but he concluded | discipline he would force himself to the task. He 
that it was necessary, and, by way of diversion for | quietly folded the paper over the carte, and turning 
himself, turned over some books on the table, and | to Sir Gilbert, answered the question which he read 
patiently waited Mr. Elliott’s pleasure to speak. | in his anxious look—* Yes, I will do it.” 

And Lionel, that unexpected recognition was a | (To be continued.) 








DAYS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
CHAPTER V.—THE PASSOVER OF THE SAMARITANS ON MOUNT GERIZIM. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S.. HON. CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN, AND ONE OF TIJE MASTERS AT 
HARROW SCHOOL. 


ZN Thursday, in Passion Week, the 15th | We were up at four in the morning, and by five 
of April, we started from Jerusalem to | we were in the saddle. We had a long day’s work 
ride to Mount Gerizim, accomplishing | before us, and it was necessary to urge our horses 
} in one day the distance between the | to the uttermost over the rough, precipitous, stony 

capital of Judah and the capital of) paths. Being very eager to attain our point, we 
Israel. Let me state, at the outset, that I do not | wasted not a moment of time; and the perpetual 
recommend any other travellers to attempt so much | misgivings of my friend I—— “ that we should be 
inasingle day. The ride is far too long, end far too | tco late,” stirred him up to a tempestuous energy 
fatiguing for man and horse; and for mules heavily | which rendered it impossible to linger on the route. 
laden with baggage it is almost impossible. In| From the heights of Scopus we took our last 
fact, it occupies at least twelve hours of continuous | earnest gaze—perhaps the last for ever—at the 
riding, and at first Achmet all but refused to accom- | domes and minarets of the Holy City. Our road 
pany us on so long a ride. He said, with perfect | then passed over grey, undulating uplands, among 
truth, that the almost invariable plan was to rest | obscure villages and desolate tells—past Gibeah 
for the first night at Ain-el-Haramiyeh, and to pro- | of Saul (Tuleil el-Ful), with its infamous memo- 
ceed to Nabliis (the ancient Shechem) on the second | ries—past Ramah of Benjamin, near which lived 
day. We were, however, determined to see the | Deborah under her solitary palm—past Bireh, the 
Samaritan passover on the summit of Mount | traditional scene of the discovery by Joseph and 
Gerizim— perhaps the most curious and interesting | the Virgin that the boy Jesus was not with their 
spectacle in all Palestine—and, by a little mixture | caravan. The latter place reminds us that we are 
of firmness with conciliation, we won over our/| on the very road—probably in those days a far 
muleteers, and so completely removed the objec- | better Roman road than the present rugged and 
tions of our dragoman that he threw himself miserable path—which, as boy and man, Christ 
heartily into our views, and declared that it was | must constantly have traversed on his visits to the 
his own desire “ to make his face as white as milk | yearly feast. The next spot of interest is the mean 
before us.” ‘ village (Beitin) which marks the site and retains 
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the name of the once-royal Bethel. 1t was here 
that the tent of Abraham had once been pitched ; 
—here that Lot made his fatal choice ;—here, amid 
these broad, steep, natural staircases of flat rock, 
that the weary Jacob saw the angels ascending and 
descending on the ladder that reached to heaven; 
—here that the idolatrous temple of Jeroboam, with 
its golden calf, which he probably intended as an 


illicit cherubic emblem of Jehovah, rang with the | 


melody of songs and viols;—here that ‘ good 
Josiah” burnt, on the forbidden altars, the ex- 
humed bones of dead generations of those idola- 
trous priests;—here that the sons of the prophetic 
schools warned Elisha of the coming translation 
of his great predecessor. No interest of scenery 
attaches to the spot; its memories alone remain, 
and the prophecy of Amos has been literally ful- 
filled, that “ Bethel shall come to nought.”* 

The poor little village was, however, when we saw 
it, enlivened by a quaint procession of dervishes 


with tambourines and green flags—the colour of the | 


Prophet Mahomet—who were issuing from its pre- 
cincts on their way to the annual “ Fair of Moses.” 
On the western side of the Dead Sea, is a poor de- 
solate wely, which is yet guarded by the Maho- 
metans with exclusive jealousy as “the tomb of the 
Prophet Moses”—a tomb the locality of which they 
have fixed in direct opposition to the Scripture 
narrative. To this tomb the Mahometans flock 
in vast numbers at the very Easter period during 
which the Turks thought that Jerusalem might 
possibly be endangered by the influx of Christian 
pilgrims. Generally in Palestine the traveller 
will meet but few people during a long day’s 
ride, but on this day our route was enlivened by 
hundreds of “the faithful” going to pay their 
devotions to “ Neby Mousa.” Until we struck off 
from the main track, men, women, and children, on 
horses, mules, and camels, met us in endless num- 
bers of caravans, all carrying with them their 
water-pots and provisions. In such a caravan—now 
carried as a child in front of his mother, as we saw 
many children carried by veiled figures on their 
easy-paced mules—now walking as a boy by the 
side of some mounted sheykh—now perhaps him- 
self mounted on horse or mule—the Saviour must 
often have visited Jerusalem. It is the charm of 
Palestine that every road and village and well 
fills our minds with memories of Him. 

It was nearly two o’clock before we reached, 
after an eight-hours’ ride, during which we had 
not once drawn rein, a tremendously steep descent, 
at the foot of which we saw a wide, green valley, and 
the thrice-welcome sight of a large well. We had 
te dismount, and lead our tired horses down the 
rugged hillside, where in many places there was 
not cven the vestige of a path, and where it was 
sometimes difficult to get the poor beasts to follow 


* Amos vy. 5, 


us. But here we were to take our much-needed 
half-hour’s rest, so we pressed forwards in high 
spirits. A little Arab colony was encamped round 
the well, and the women and girls filled the stone 
| troughs for us with clear sparkling water. Tired 
'and hungry as we were, and glad of lunch and 
‘rest, I think our chief pleasure was to watch the 
eager haste and unmistakable delight with which 
our little Arab horses rushed to the troughs and 
drank them empty again and again, before they 
cared to browse upon the green grass, into which 
we turned them loose. 

We were soon in the saddle again, and from this 
| point our road was far better, and mainly on level 
ground. We passed with reluctance the wild, 
beautiful, lonely fountain of Ain-el-Haramiyeh in 
its delicious valley, where, in spite of its ill-omened 
name of ‘the Robber’s Fountain,” we should haye 
encamped for the night had we been less pressed 
for time. An hour’s ride further brought us to 
| the ruins of Seilin—the ancient Shiloh, where, in 
| God’s “bright sanctuary,” the child Samuel minis. 
| tered unto the Lord, being clothed in a linen ephod; 
| where Eli fell broken-hearted at the news that the 
| ark of God was taken; where the disguised queen 
| of Jeroboam came to consult the Prophet Abijah 
| on the fate of her dying child. Shiloh has under. 
gone the fate of other cities which God abandoned 
“for the wickedness of his people Israel” (Jer. 
| vii. 12). Until recently its very site was forgotten, 
| and nothing can be more featureless and dull than 
| its grey, bare, stone-scattered hills. How different 
}must it have looked when the maidens of Israel 
| danced beside its fountains, and the tribes of Israel 
| flocked with offerings to its tabernacles! But now, 
'* etiam periere ruine,”’—its very ruins are them- 
| selves ruinous. 

Gerizim had long been visible in the distance 
| before we reached its base. We enjoyed intensely 
| the green, well-watered, English-looking scenery 
of that beautiful and fertile plain of Ephraim which 

runs between Ebal and Gerizim, but we were ren- 
dered anxious by the utter fatigue of our overdone 
horses. Had we taken the usual path by which 
Gerizim is ascended, I believe that we should never 
, have been able to ascend the hill that night; but 
our clever dragoman greatly shortened our journey 
by taking us to the summit of the sacred hill by 
a short cut—never, I believe, used before by any 
European traveller—and this enabled us to reach 
the Samaritan encampment without riding round 
by Nablas at all. The path was very steep, and 
once more we had to dismount and lead our horses, 
which were now too tired to carry us, and so 
hungry that it was with the utmost difficulty that 
we could get them away from the corn and herbage 
among which we were ascending. An Arab shep- 
herd gave Achmet some indications of the route, 
and with true Oriental hospitality tore off a piece 
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of the black bread he was eating and gave it to me. 
At last we saw welcome indications that we were 
approaching the Samaritan encampment. The 
summit of the hill was in sight, crowned by the 
white-domed wely of some obscure Mahometan saint 
—Sheykh Ghranem—and from this elevated point 
ashepherd was shouting a conversation to another 
who seemed to be a mile distant at least. Other 
boys were gathering quantities of grass and weeds 
inthe folds of their tunics. Then we caught sight 
ofsome white tents, and a few minutes afterwards 
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placed in the centre, and the various dishes were 
in a large tray upon it. Each guest helped him- 
self to any dish as he liked, dipping his unleavened 
bread into it, so as to make “a sop.” The boy and 
a white-haired servant waited on us; and the 
Sheykh’s wife, in a glittering head-dress of coins 
attached to each other by gilded strings, went in 
and out, providing whatever was wanted. 

By the time that our meal was over it was nearly 
sunset, and we wandered about the little encamp- 
ment of some twenty tents, to see what was going 


half-a-dozen Samaritan children, all looking un-|on. The main centre of interest was the sacred 
usually bright and happy, and evidently in their | enclosure in which the passover is eaten. It is at 
best attire, ran out to meet us. One little fellow, | the eastern edge of the plateau on which, during 
in red caftan and slippers, possessed himself of my | the seven days of the passover, the encampment 


bridle rein, and led us to the tent of the well-known 
Sheykh of the Samaritans, Yakoub es-Shellaby. 
Sheykh Shellaby received us with the most 
courteous welcome, and so far from throwing any 
impediment in the way of our seeing the passover, 
seemed heartily desirous that we should witness it 
from beginning to end. Ordering our horses to be 
looked after, he led us into his own tent, by far the 
largest and handsomest of themall. The hangings 
of the tent were of red and yellow; a large couch 
stood at the back of it, and all round were arranged 
Turkey carpets and mats, spread over the green 
grass. Large earthenware pitchers, of graceful 
shapes, with their narrow orifices filled up with 
green leaves to keep the water cool, stood beside the 
entrance. For the time being, according to the 
laws of Eastern hospitality, the tent was regarded 
asabsolutely ours; and even es-Shellaby’s son, a 
bright, fresh-looking lad, of about twelve, very 
handsomely dressed in a many-coloured silk tunic, 
redslippers, and white stockings, had learnt enough 
English to say to us, “You are very welcome.” 
The only other occupants of the tent besides our- 
selves were Achmet, who seated himself cross- 
legged in one corner; the Sheykh himself; an 
imposing-looking personage, who sat for hours in 


| 








imperturbable silence, smoking turmbae in a 


hookah; and an English artist. Yakoub es-Shel- 


laby is a tall and splendid-looking man, his fine pro- | 


portions being well set off with a flowing robe of 
blue; and as he walked among his people—small 
and despised as the sect is—the handsomest and 
best-dressed man of them all, he looked quite the 
chieftain; and his superiority in knowledge to all 
the rest of his community gives him an additional 
advantage. 

He at once ordered refreshments for us, of which, 


ater thirteen hours’ hard riding, we were very | 


glad. Meat he could not give us, because, he said, 
the entire community had been fasting all day, “‘ to 
make their hearts clean before God;” but he gave 
ws libbdn, a dish of curdled milk ; dibs, or froth of 


stapes, cakes of unleavened bread, fresh cucum- | 


bers, rice, oranges, and sweetmeats. A stool was 





stands, and which lies west and east at the base of 
the final ascent. The enclosure consists of two 
parts; the one almost circular, in which is the 
deep round hole, walled in with large stones, 
used for roasting the paschal-lamb; the other 
widening out from it in a broad parallelogram, in 
which, at the end nearest to the circular enclosure, 
is a long trench. This trench had been filled 
with grass and wood, and two large pewter 
pots, full of water, were being boiled over it, while 
two or three men were busying themselves in 
keeping up the fire. In the east the sun was be- 
ginning to set in a shroud of mist, causing a 
singular effect of light through the rent clouds ; 
but the west was clearer, and the paschal-moon 
gleamed brightly over the sacred summit of 
Gerizim. By this time a number of the boys and 
youths had dressed themselves in clean white tunics, 
drawers, and caps, their feet being left bare, and 
their dress closely resembling that of the ancient 
Jewish priests. Many of the Samaritans, who had 
now begun to assemble in the larger and lower 
enclosure, were also in white dresses, under which 
their red and blue caftans were visible. The women 
were not admitted within the enclosure, but many 
of them—all with covered heads—were seated on 
the low stone fence at the western side. The only 
exception seems to have been made in favour of a 
very venerable old woman, the mother, I believe, of 
the High Priest. One little girl, who strayed in, was 
most summarily ejected. On the other hand, the 
youngest male children were admitted, and, just 
before the lambs were sacrificed, I saw one sleepy 
little fellow carried out and placed in his mother’s 
arms. 

Seven lambs—the number required by the com- 
munity, of which some sixty-five males may have 
been present—were now driven into the enclosure, 
near the trench. We—the strangers and the un- 
circumcised, who were forbidden to eat thereof— 
were seated on the loose stones of the eastern wall 
looking over the green slopes and grey boulders of 
the hill towards the setting sun. With his back 
to us, but facing the community, stood the High 
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Priest, on a small carpet, with a large stone before | 
him, on which lay a Samaritan liturgy and the | 
consecrated knife. He began the service by a | 


kind of low, monotonous, but not unmusical 
chant, in which all those who were present joined, 
increasing rapidly in the vehemence of their 
intonations as the chant proceeded. Most of them, 


and ‘oul in what they were saying, and one boy, of 


It was too misty to see the sun’s orb actually 
sink behind the distant heights of Carmel, but at 
| about ten minutes to six the High Priest, getting 
| on the stone with his bare feet, began to recite with 
intense energy the twelfth chapter of Exodus, The 
ordinances of this chapter were carried out in the 
minutest particulars. | The paschal-lamb was to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or, as the literal version is, “ between the tyo 


both old and young, seemed to be engaged heart | be slain by the whole congregation “at evening” 
| 9 


about fifteen, with long, light-red hair, was con- 
spicuous throughout by the apparent intensity of | 
his devotion, as afterwards by the energy of his 
mirth. Many of them are fine and noble-looking 
men, but the priest struck me as a man of mean 
and sinister aspect. The prayers, which are all 
uttered standing, are accompanied by many gesti- 
culations. Sometimes they emphasised all the | 
concluding words of a verse or paragraph by 
violently nodding their heads each towards the 
other. Sometimes they opened the palms of their 
hands upwards, as though to receive the blessings 
for which they-asked. Sometimes they stroked | 
their beards and turned their eyes heavenwards. | 
At one point in the devotions they all suddenly | 
prostrated themselves upon their knees, and every | 
turbaned head was bowed reverently until it | 
touched the earth. | 

By this time the fires in the trench and in the pit | 
had been growing hotter and hotter from the brush- | 
wood with which they were incessantly fed, and | 
the water was bubbiing and boiling fiercely in the | 
two immense pewter pots; but the moment for | 
the sacrifice had not yet come. The seven lambs 
were close at our feet. They were evidently chosen 
with care—males of the first year, without blemish 
and without spot. With some of them the little | 
children were at play; others were browsing on 
the short grass and peacefully chewing the cud, 
in the most blissful unconsciousness of their 
approaching fate. We could hardly help being 
reminded of Pope’s lines— 


“* The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowing food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood.” 


It was a strange thing to be thus seated on 
the summit of Gerizim, and looking on at the 
oldest festival in the world, a festival which owes 
its origin to an event which happened nearly | 
three millenniums and a half ago. And on this | 
evening in Passion Week—on this evening on 
which, in the Garden of Gethsemane, our Saviour 
had been betrayed—on this mountain, at whose base 
he had uttered some of his sweetest and most 
solemn words—who could help thinking of our 
Passover who was sacrificed for us—who “ was 
led as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a lamb | 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth ?” 








evenings.” The obscurity of this expression leq 
to an ancient dispute between the Samaritans and 
the Pharisees ; and the parallel expression, in Deut, 
xvi. 6, “at even, at the going down of the sun,” did 
not tend to decide the question. The Pharisees 
understood it to mean “ between the beginning and 


| the end of sunset ;” the Samaritans interpreted it 


to mean between the setting of the sun and the 
actual commencement of the starry darkness, 


| Accordingly, at sunset as nearly as possible, ata 


signal from the Sheykh, the seven lambs were 


| instantly seized by a number of youths, dragged 


to the trench, and killed with the consecrated 
knife. In less than five minutes, the still palpi- 
tating carcases were lying in order round the 
trench, and, leaving them there, the entire com. 
munity hurried to the northern end of the 
enclosure, to exchange the kiss of peace. Most of 
them kissed the hands of the Priest, and they 
kissed each other on the hands or on both cheeks 
or on the shoulder. The Priest, who lost his father 
only last year, seemed deeply affected, and shed 
many tears at this part of the ceremony. “ See 
these people,” said es-Shellaby, as he came up to 
us, “they all mad!” by which he meant that they 
were all full of excitement and joy at this their 
great annual celebration. They are a despised and 
dwindling community, but this is the high day of 


| their year. 


A busy scene ensued. All thronged to the 
trench, and began eagerly to prepare the dead 
lambs to be roasted, eating at the same time 
unleavened bread and bitter herbs. Little bits of 
unleavened bread with bitter herbs rolled up 
within them were brought to us, for nothing 
forbad our partaking of this, although of the 
paschal-Jambs none but the Samaritans them- 
selves might eat. To get off the wool and skin, 


| the boiling water was poured over the lambs, which 


were then easily flayed. The wool, the skin» 
the entrails—everything, in fact, except the actual 
carcases—were consumed in the flaming trench, 
from which, as well as from the roasting-pit, the 
fire was blazing high—its lurid glare combining 
strangely with the misty moonlight which lit up 
this strange spectacle. The lambs were then 
spitted on poles, which, as they have a cross-bar 
at the top, have the exact appearance of crosses. 
They were then abundantly “salted with salt” out 
of a great mat-work bag; and, thus crucified and 
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prepared, they were all carried in front of the stone | smallest fragment which might have been lef, 
on which the High Priest stands, in order that | uponthe ground, and to commit these fragments, 
they may be blessed. More brushwood and | together with the mats and the unbroken bones— 
sticks are piled upon the two fires, and then, in | (“not a bone of him shall be broken”)—into the 
sight of the whole community, and amid the| trench, which now glowed with an intense heat, 
recitation of prayers, the seven lambs are let| and soon calcined into ashes every material 
down, head-foremost, into the pit of fire. A sort | particle of the paschal-lambs. 
of wooden crate is put over the orifice, a little So ended the oldest, and perhaps the simplest 
below the surface of the ground; and on this is | and most interesting, religious ceremony in the 
heaped a vast mass of damp grass and herbage, | world. The temple of the Samaritans on Mount 
over which is plastered a covering of mud, so as} Gerizim dated from the time when Manasseh, 
entirely to exclude the air, and thus to secure that |the son of the Jewish high priest, having 
the lambs shall be roasted without being burnt. married the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, 
The prayers and recitations continue almost | fled from the rigour of Nehemiah’s reform, and 
without intermission for the whole night; but, | commenced the schismatic worship which lasted 
when the lambs are once safe in the pit, all the} for so many centuries. But the sacredness of 
younger Samaritans—and indeed many of the| Ar-Gerizim dates from a far earlier period— 
elder—retire for a few hours’ rest. We went back | earlier (it may be) even than the time when (as 
to the Sheykh’s tent, and, covering ourselves with | is probable), on this mountain, Abraham met 
quilts, lay down on the carpets, and were soon fast | Melchizedek, as he returned from the slaughter 
asleep, in spite of the vision of an enormous centi- | of the kings, and on this mountain was prepared 
pede, which had been crushed by the door just as it | to sacrifice “his son, his only son Isaac, whom 
was crawling into the tent. In about two hours | he loved.” 
we were awakened to see the actual feast. It took] ‘“ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain,” 
a very short time. The pit was uncovercd. The| said the woman of Samaria to our Lord; and her 
roasted lambs, which diffused a very savoury odour | descendants still worship there. Indeed, they 
through the chilly air of midnight, were carried | alone of Jewish sects can offer the paschal-lamb, 
once more and laid before the priest, and then were | because they alone of Jewish sects believe that 
eaten by the people, who divided themselves into | Gerizim, and not Jerusalem, was the place which 
seven groups. They ate it in haste, with loins} God chose as the material seat of his holiness, 
girded and staves in their hands. Hverybody | Nevertheless, the day has come—and we believe 
helped himself when and how he liked, pulling the | will come far more emphatically—when “ neither 
roasted meat from the lambs, as they lay on mats|in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem ”—not 
upon the grass. Portions were carried to the| with material sacrifices, but with prayer and 
women and children, and in about twenty minutes | righteousness and thanksgiving—‘* the true wor- 
every one had finished and appeared to be tho-| shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
roughly satisfied. It only remained to search most | in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
carefully, by the light of tapers, for even the| him.” 














PARTED. 
{#fRCREAMILY watching the sun die out, | Two hands clasped, and two hearts met 
(a sy ) A fiery ball in a leaden sky, With a love as true as may be. 
5 Where two long ranks of crimson cloud I am watching the sun to-night ; 
Seem waiting to see him die. But that other! where is she ? 
I hear the wavelets ripple and splash, Wonderful mystery cf our life, 
I hear the wild birds ery on the lea, Death were sweet to your storm and fret, 
As I lie and think of that dead past, Oh, short would these years of waiting seem, 
Which is never dead to me. If my true love and I were met. 
Standing here in the long-ago— As I watched the sun go down to-night, 
Just such a night it seemed to me; And the stars shine over the lea, 
Two of us watched the sun go down, My heart grew strong for the life that is— 
The stars shine over the lea. With thoughts of the life tobe. L. 2. M. 
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ON SAYINGS. 





SAYINGS ON 


SAYINGS. 


ON “HAVING A FINGER IN THE PIE.” 


* As the saying is." —0Oid phrase. 


UR text does not refer to Jack Horner 
of juvenile popularity—first, because 
there is nothing distinctive about the 
pie of which we treat, and tradition 
distinctly affirms that Jack Horner’s 

was @ Christmas pie. Secondly, because Jack 

Horner on the memorable occasion referred to in 
the lines which have immortalised him, is stated 

to have used his thumb, and our text makes men- 
tion of the finger only. 

Nor does it refer to any particular pie. Pastry 
isused in a typical sense, and alludes to anything 
which may afford a relish to a curious moral 
palate; and “ finger” is employed symbolically to 





denote the means by which the relish in question | 


may be participated in by the possessor of the 
curious moral palate. 

There are some people in the world whose chief 
business appears to be the discovery of these 
typical pies, and whose chief delight is to use the 
symbolical finger. Some of these people live in 
our suburb, and, alas! we know them well; they 
are people who will be known. So, as we want to 
draw a moral from our text, we shail venture to 
draw a few outline sketches of our neighbours 
who will serve very well fcr illustrations. 

There’s Mrs. Thompson, for instance. When 
she isn’t at the window she is generally going 
there, for she gravitates towards it as steel to the 
magnet. It is wonderful how she finds time to do 
it (but that is no concern of ours), for she is really 
avery industrious sort of woman, and keeps her 
home as clean as a whistle, and her children as 
neat as new pins. A rattle of wheels down the 
street fills her with as much excitement as the 
rattle of croup in her last dear boy’s throat, and 
she flies to the window as hurriedly as she would 
fly to his crib. 

“Ah! it’s Doctor Watchemy. Now where can he 
be going to? I wonder whether it’s anybody in 
this street. I shouldn’t be surprised if it was for 
that poor old gentleman with asthma, who has 
taken to a respirator ever since the cold weather 
set in. Well, that would be curious, for I re- 
member saying to Betsy I didn’t believe he would 
get through many months more. No; it’s not for 
him, the carriage has gone past; then it must be 
for , nO, it’s stopped at No. 26. Well I 
never! who can it be? ‘Ihey seem such strange 
People, I cannot make them out.” 

The doctor alights, the door is opened and 
closed upon him, and Mrs. Thompson bustles 
about her work, pausing every few minutes to see 











whether the carriage is still there. And every. 
body who sees her now can tell that she is happy. 
Not that she is hard-hearted, and is glad that her 
neighbours are sick, but she has long determined 
to make it her business to look after that Dr. 
Watchemy, for several of her friends had said that 
he killed more than he cured, and had he not 
recommended a cold water bandage to her leg when 
it was bad, and did not Nurse Pledger say it would 
be death to put it on? those were her very words. 
And should he go and carry mischief, perhaps 
death, into the house of those comfortable-looking 
young peopie at No. 26, running up a long bill, 
and they struggling to start in the world, as it 
seemed to Mrs. Thompson? No, it shouldn’t be 
if she could help it, she thought the interests of 


| humanity demanded that she should have a finger 


in that pie. 

So when the baker came round Mrs. Thompson 
took the opportunity of speaking to him, and 
saying in a casual sort of way, “‘ Baker, does a Mr. 
Griffin live at No. 26?” 

“No, ma’am; Mr. Mottram lives there.” 

“ Mottram— Mottram ? Ah, there’s somebody 
ill at the house, is there not ?” 

“T shouldn’t think so, for I left three loaves 
there last night, and they want three more to-day. 
They seem to have company staying with them.” 

Mrs. Thompson thinks the matter over, gets 
very much interested in “those dear young people, 
the Mottrams,” and at last resolves to call that 
very evening. 

“ Poor things, they are strangers in the neigh- 
bourhood. We should do to others as we'd be 


done by. I know how lonely I was when I first 
came here. And, besides, if I can only warn them 


against Dr. Watchemy, I do really think I shall be 
doing a kind act.” 

While Mrs. Thompson has gone out on what 
she is pleased to consider an errand of mercy, 
but which in reality is simply the gratification of 
a prurient curiosity about other people’s matters, 
her servant Betsy takes the opportunity of standing 
at the palings just to smell the fresh air for a few 
minutes. During these few minutes the gardener 
happens to come past, and as he was brought up 
in the same town that Betsy was born in, and 
knew her father long before ever she was thought 
of, he stops for a minute to chat. 

“ And iook here, my gal, here’s some bulbs I’ve 
got in my pocket, I'll give ’em yer if yer loike.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Adams,” said Betsy; “ and 
now you must just put them in the ground for 
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me, for fear I don’t do them right. There’s a nice | 
place just by the side of the house; it won’t take 
you a minute.” 

So the good-hearted Mr. Adams did as he was 
asked, said a kindly word, and bade Betsy good 
night. 

Now Mrs. Thompson’s opposite neighbour was 
a lady who suffered from defective sight and | 
temper. She could not keep a servant for more | 
than a couple of months, try her hardest; and 
among her failings was a kind of natural enmity to | 
servants in general, and her neighbours’ servants 
in particular. It so happened that Mrs. Gubbins 
was at her window when Mrs. Thompson left 
home, and was a witness of all that followed. At 
all events, this is how she described the affair to 
her husband when he came home from the City. 

“My dear George, there have been such goings 
on again over the road to-night with that servant 
of Mrs. Thompson’s, that it’s really getting quite 
a disgrace to the neighbourhood. Mrs. Thompson 
went out this evening, and almost directly after- 
wards—no doubt by appointment—some low 
vulgar young man came up and talked to her, and 
then went into the house round by the side walk. 
I went for my spectacles just when he went in, 
and was hardly a minute gone, but I watched till 
it got quite dark and did not see him come out, 
so he must either have got out over the wall at 
the back, or—well, it never struck me before! 
perhaps he’s secreted in the house at this very 
moment. Of course it’s nothing to us in one 
sense, and we don’t make it our business to attend 
to other people’s concerns, but I really think it 
would be only friendly just to run across as soon 
as Mrs. Thompson returns. Ah! your cold is 
bad, you don’t care to turn out; then I shall throw 
my shawl over me and go myself.” 

The story was told without any omissions; on 
the contrary, everything that could be said to 
prove the urgency of the neighbourly act was said, 
and Mrs. Thompson resolved that night that she 
must part with Betsy. 

“ And now, Mrs. Gubbins, I must tell you of an 
adventure I have had——” 

And so we leave these two pests of our 
suburb; pests of society generally—sowers of 
seeds which bring harvests of sorrow—to talk 
over other people’s business together, and enjoy 
their savoury pie. 

Turn we now to look at Mr. Macey. <A right 
proper man is he—brisk, bustling, genial. And 
such a good man too! He is one of the most 
active members of the church in Blackberry 
Lane. He was never known to be absent from 





a church-meeting when any personal question 
touching the character of any of the members 
was brought forward—never absent from any | 
meeting of any sort, whether it were on behalf | 


cs 
of Sunday, ragged, or day schools; Bible, city 


mission, or beneficent societies. For he was such 
a useful man; he was always ready to serve on g 
committee, or make one in a deputation, 
address a meeting,—not that he was gifted with 
much talent, or was very well educated himself 
not that he gave much to the societies, or really 
did very much for them,—not that he was much 
of a public speaker; but he was so valuable ‘in 
knowing exactly what everybody else knew, what 
everybody else gave, and whether this was in pro. 


| portion to what they were worth ; he could gauge 


the interest which everybody else took in every. 
thing, and he always knew and did not mind 
saying what Mr. So-and-so said about Mr. Some. 
bodyelse’s speech at the last meeting. Did the 
Rev. Jabez Poundtext, the pastor, hint that his 
salary was insufficient to meet his expenses, Mr, 
Macey would volunteer to inquire into the matter, 
for he flattered himself he knew the general 
fecling, and could assist the case. Did report say 
that some poor brother was walking disorderly, 
Mr. Macey would be prepared to tell the next 
church-meeting exactly how the matter stood, for 
it had been upon his conscience, and he would 
make it his business to sift the whole affair to the 
bottom. Was a candidate to be proposed to the 
church for membership, Mr. Macey had always 
taken a great interest in that “dear young person,’ 
and could give the church some interesting par- 
ticulars as to the conversion and religious life of 
the candidate. 

No matter what the spiritual pie might be, Mr. 
Macey must have his finger in it. And sometimes 
Mr. Poundtext was congratulated on having such 
a useful member so actively engaged in his church; 
but an observer might have seen a sad smile on 
the face of the reverend gentleman on such occa 
sions, and have heard a faint groan as of one in 
trouble. 

Look for a moment at ene more of our subur- 
ban friends. Mr. Passoff was not a member 
of any church, was not upon any board or com- 
mittee, did not subscribe to any charitable funds, 
and never indulged in any mischievous tittle- 
tattle. He was a retired civil servant, and had 
nothing to do. But who so busy as those who 
have least to do? He was busy with his ad- 
vice from morning till night—adviser in general 
to the whole district. Just watch him as he 
leaves his home to stroll down the street. His 
pace is about a mile in two hours allowing for 
stoppages. 

Halt No.1. “Ah, Mrs. Bone, do you venture 
to bring your baby out such a morning as this? 
I should advise you to take it in as soon as you 
can; there’s rain coming up, I can smell it, and 
have done so for half an hour past. Leta cold 
once set in with your child at this time of the 
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year, and I would not answer for the conse- | other people’s pies. And this same writer tells 
quences.” | us in another place, ‘“‘ And withal they learn to be 
Halt No. 2. “ What, Jeffery, throwing down idle wandering about from house to house; and 
s-seed at this time of the year? It’s a grand’ not only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, 
mistake. Be advised by me, and save it for the| | speaking things which they ought not.” Such 
spring or else what the birds don’t take, the! people are classed among great offenders, and 
rain will wash away or rot; and you may depend | suffer as great offenders suffer. So Mr. Macey 
upon it this will be a cold, wet season.’ and Mr. Passoff, and men of his stamp are cau- 
Halt No. 3. “ Well, how does the painting of| tioned by another writer in the same good old 
your sign- -board goon? Why, bless my heart, you | Book—* Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or 
are spoiling it with that deep shading. What a/as a thief, or as an evildoer, or as a busybody in 
pity ! Now if you take a word of advice, I should | other men’s matters.” 


say tone that shading down with a coat of pale | Tf you ask us what our advice is, we tell 


yellow, and then you will get a golden effect.” you with all respect to mind your own business 

Halt No.4. ‘Good morning, Jones; off for|and study to be quiet; for “he that passeth by, 
orders? But not with that brown mare again?/and meddleth with strife belonging not to him, 
If you want to keep her for a year or two more, ‘is like one that taketh a dog by the ears;” and 
I'd advise you to put her out to grass a bit; and | “he that will meddle with all things, may go shoe 
do it at once, or else some fine morning you'll find | the goslings,” and poor pay he will make of thas! 
her laid up, and you'll have to go for orders on; A long tongue is ever the sign of a short hand, 
foot,” &e. &e. &e. ‘and itis better to use your hand in pulling up the 

And so goes Mr. Passoff, frittering away his , weeds in your own garden than to use your tongue 
time, making everybody uneasy, having a finger'in talking about your neighbours; for “ words 
in everybody’s pie. ‘are but as sand, while labour keeps the land.” 

And now, having glanced at some of the’ Many a home has been spoilt, many a heart 
people who illustrate our text, let us proceed made sad, many a character lost, many a life 
to point the moral. There is a good old Book | dwarfed and stunted, because some meddling 
that helps us to a just conclusion on almost every busybody has scattered the seeds of discord. 
question which we may bring to it, and we cannot So as life is short at the longest, we ought to 
do better than seek its help now. One writer in make the most of it; as there is always plenty 
that book says, “ We have heard that there are of real honest hearty loving work to be done; 
some which walk disorderly, working not at all,!as the greatest talkers are always the least 
but are busybodies.” And he has a word of doers of this sort of work; as that Word of life, 
warning for such, which we repeat in the hope! which we should take as our guide, classes busy- 
that it may come under the observation of Mrs.! bodies in the same list with murderers, thieves, 
Thompson and Mrs. Gubbins—‘ And these we and evildoers, let us “study to be quiet, and to 
exhort, that with quietness they work, and eat'do our own business,” and not earn the unen- 
their own bread.” And that, we think, is equi- ‘viable notoriety of always having “a finger in 
valent to telling them not to have a finger in the pie.” : 








PETER KOPPLESTOCK, 
THE FERRYMAN OF BRILL. BY W. H. G. KINGSTON AUTHOR OF “AT THE SOUTH POLE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. with an unalterable deadly hatred, both one and the 
HOT far from the broad and slow-flowing | other. Brill at that time was not a populous city, 
| river Meuse stands the town of Brill. | nor did it possess much commercial importance ; but 
Flanders, in which it is found, formed, | .t was well walled and fortified, however, and had a 
at the period to which we refer, a pro- | most commodious port. The mhabitants were peace- 
vince of the dominions belonging tc | zble, well-disposed people, who thought as much of 
Philip of Spain. It was ruled with no very paternal ' themselves as the citizens of other cities of similar 
hand by the Duke of Alva, who resided chiefly a: unportance are apt to do. Among them was a young 
Brussels. He had been employed for several years | merchant—Diedrich Meghem. He had made several 
in burning, hanging, drowning, and cutting off the voyages of adventure, and was well accustomed to a 





g, 
heads of his loving subjects, and torturing them in | seafaring life. Now prosperous, and hoping to become 
avariety of ways, in order to make them dutiful wealthy, he was about to settle down as a steady 
children of the Church of Rome, and of his master, | citizen on shore, with the expectation of some day, 
Philip. Not with great success, for they still hated, | perhaps, becoming burgomaster of his native city. 
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Diedrich, as young men are apt to do, looked about 
for a wife to share his good fortune, and had fixed 
his affections on Gretchen Hopper, a fair and very 
lovely girl, the daughter of a flourishing merchant. 


Hopper was supposed to be the possessor of. con- | 
siderable wealth—a dangercus distinction in those | 


days. Duke Alva heard of the merchant Hopper’s 
reputed wealth, and had made a note to take an 
early opportunity of relieving him of a portion if 
not the whole of it. Hopper was known to hold the 
reformed principles, and though he was careful not 
to intrude his opinions in public, the duke’s advisers 
suggested that there would be no difficulty in 
bringing up an accusation of heresy against him. 
Diedrich was an ardent Protestant. His eye had 
long been fixed on William of Orange as the person 


best able to lift his country out of the present de- | 


pressed condition in which she groaned. 

Gretchen was a quiet, gentle girl, and she also 
held to the opinions of her father and her lover, in 
spite of her gentleness, with a determination in no 
way inferior to theirs. Gretchen soon found out 


that the honest, generous-hearted Diedrich loved her, 
and not long after this discovery, she acknowledged | 


to him that he possessed her entire heart. She had, 
however, other admirers, from whom she might have 
chosen a husband of a nobler family and of greater 
wealth than Diedrich. Among other pretenders to 
her hand was Caspar Gaill, a Fleming of good 
family, who, however, held to the Romish faith and 
supported the government of Alva. The merchant 
Hopper had a great regard for Diedrich, and was 
well pleased to find that he wished to become his 


daughter’s husband, He at once accepted him asa 


son-in-law, and gave the young couple his blessing. 
to) t=] I Do 
“The times are not propitious for marriage, how- 
ever,” he observed. ‘“ Matters may mend; they can 
; y 


scarcely grow worse. Gretchen is young and can 
waif a little. You must have patience, then, my 
good friend Diedrich.” | 

Gretchen and her lover passed many pleasant | 
evenings together, though it was considered prudent 
not. to make their intended marriage public. One, 
however, had watched Diedrich’s constant visits to | 
the house, and his heart burned with jealousy. 

One evening Diedrich was returning to his home, 
when looking over his shoulder, on hearing foot- 
steps, he discovered that he was followed. When 
he walked faster, the stranger proceeded also at the 
same rate; when he stopped, the stranger stopped ; 
when he went at a slow pace, the stranger slackened 
his speed. At length, passing a shrine at the corner of 
a street, before which a bright lamp was kept burning, 
Diedrich turned sharply round, and found himself 
standing face to face with the person who had been 
following him. 

“What object have you in dodging my steps ?” 
asked Diedrich, placing his hand on his sword ready 
to draw. 


ie 

“As you ask me a question, I will put another t 
you,” said the stranger, also drawing his sword half 
out of the scabbard. “ For what purpose do you 
visit the house where you have been passing the 
evening ?” 

“You put a question to which I positively refuge 
to reply to any one, and still less to you, Caspar 
Gaill, for I know you well,” answered Diedrich, sti 
further drawing out his sword. 
| “Then I refuse to answer the question you put to 
'me,” said Caspar. ‘ We understand each other, and 
you may know me henceforth as your enemy,” 

«A matter of very little consequence,” answered 
Dietrich, in a scornful tone. 

The young men parted, but from that day forward 
Diedrich was aware that his footsteps were con. 
stantly followed when he went abroad, especially on 
the Sabbath, when he was accustomed to attend the 
meetings of the Protestants held in the city. Still 
he was too proud and too fearless to alter his mode 
of proceeding on this account. At night often he 
saw in the distance a dim figure following him, but 
which, when he turned round, invariably disappeared. 

On one occasion he resolved to pursue the spy, 
and punish him severely if he could overtake him, 
Scarcely had he left his home when he observed a 
figure as usual like a distant shadow coming after 
him. He waiked on for some way, as if indifferent 
to the circumstance, by gentle degrees slackening 
his pace, till, as he supposed, his pursuer had 


‘approached nearer than usual. He then suddenly 


turned round, and darting forward, was close up to 
the man before the latter made any attempt to 
escape. 

“Why, Diedrich Meghem, you seem to be in a 
desperate hurry this evening,” said a voice he thought 
he recollected. 

“What, Peter Kopplestock, are you my secret 
pursuer ?” he asked, in a tone of surprise. 

“It may be so, but I may be your guardian 
angel,” answered the person thus addressed, in a 
low voice. “I have been wishing to see you without 
witnesses for some days past, and now the matter 
brooks of no delay.” 

“Come to my house then,” said Diedrich; “we 


' can speak there without fear of interruption.” 


“That’s the very plaze it will not be wise for 
me to go to,” said Peter; “if I go there I shall be 
observed. Do you come to my house. You will find 
a porch a little to the right of it. Slip in there and 
remain quiet for a few minutes. Should you be 
followed at the time, your pursuer will pass by and 
lose sight of you. Come in an hour hence. It will 
be dangerous to put off the visit till to-morrow.” 

Diedrich followed the advice of his friend. He 
had known Peter Kopplestock from his earliest days. 
Peter was of no very exalted rank, but he had 
numerous friends who,-not without reason, put con- 
fidence in him. His chief occupation was that of a 
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ferryman plying across the river Meuse. He also 


yisited the ships which appeared at the mouth of the 
river when unable for want of wind to come up to 
the town, and took provisions off to them, and 
prought messages on shore. Peter Kopplestock took 
an especial interest in Diedrich ; Diedrich had always 
peen his generous employer, and was now going to 
marry his niece. 

The wealthy merchant Hopper had once been a 
humble clerk, and he then had married the very 
peautiful sister of Peter the ferryman. She had 
died, and her young daughter had been educated as 
well as any young lady in the land. Diedrich was 
well aware of the relationship, and it increased the 
confidence he felt in Peter, who was also of his own 
way of thinking—indeed, a more thorough Protes- 
tant could not have been found. 

Diedrich found his way, at the hour appointed, 
to Peter Kopplestock’s cottage down by the river- 
side. He saw, when leaving his own house, the 
usual figure following him, but he hoped, by hiding 
himself as Peter had advised him to do, to escape 
from his pursuer. The cottage door was ajar. He 
pushed it open and entered. Peter welcomed him 
cordially. 

“T have sad news for you, my friend,” said the 
ferryman. “You have been denounced to the 
Inquisition as a heretic, and your enemies have re- 
solved to take your life. Among them you may 
reckon Caspar Gaill. He thinks that by getting rid 
of you he may win the hand of my fair niece.” 

“How do you know that ?” asked Diedrich. 

“He told me so himself,” said the ferryman. “ He 
is not aware of our connection, and he takes me to 
be a Romanist. He confides to 
Gretchen, if such a fellow has a heart to love, and, 
in case she should continue to refuse his hand, he 


me his love for 


engaged me to assist him in carrying her off. A | 


pretty proceeding that would be. However, I did 
not decline his offer, but told him ‘that I was very 
sure he was premature in executing his plan; that 
he must wait patiently, and that by-and-by, should 


! 


| 





bold rovers of the sea, the ‘ water beggars.’ If you 
offer your assistance to William de la Marck, he will 
gladly accept it. It would be a glorious thing to 
assist in liberating your country, and the only aid 
we can hope for is from the ocean. On shore we 
cannot withstand the cruel Spaniards, but at sea we 
may compete with them successfully.” 
Diedrich sat silent for some time. 
“You cast down my hopes just now, but you have 
“T will go and 
If she urges me to go, I will 


again raised them,” he exclaimed. 
consult Gretchen. 
follow your advice; I am sure that she will remain 
true to me till I return.” 

“TI wish that I could persuade you to go off at 
onve,” said Peter; “your enemies are vigilant, and 
determined on your destruction, and any moment 
you may find yourself in their power.” 

Diedrich promised to be cautious, and to keep as 
much as possible within the house during the next 
day, while he would make all the preparation in his 
power for his speedy departure, should Gretchen 
approve of his intention. 

Peter told him that there was a vessel down the 
river on the point of sailing. He was acquainted 
with the captain, who was a warm partisan of the 
Prince of Orange, and would do his utmost to pro- 
tect him should he go on board. 

Diedrich Meghem was a brave man, but the 
Inquisition he knew too well was not an institution 
to be trifled with. Poor Gretchen was overwhelmed 
with grief when she heard of the dangerous position 
in which Diedrich was placed. She urged him to 
fly without delay, promising again and again to be 
faithful to him, and to welcome him as a husband 
whenever he should return. The merchant Hopper 
also advised him to leave the country. Diedrich 
Meghem had made all the arrangements possible 
with his head clerk and manager, and was gill 
writing busily at his own house, having packed up 
such articles as he desired to take with him, when 
Peter Kopplestock hurried into his room. 

“Tt’s time for you to be off at once, my friend,” 


the young lady continue obdurate, he might put it | he exclaimed; “this very night the Inquisitors’ 


into execution.” 


officers will visit your house, and if they find you, 


“But what do you advise me to do?” asked | will carry you off to an imprisonment from which, 


Diedrich. “I cannot leave Gretchen—I cannot leave | with life, you will never escape. 


my business to ruin and destruction; I would rather 
remain and brave the worst.” 

“Tell me, have any of those who have been de- 
nounced to the Inquisition escaped from their fangs ?” 
said Peter. “I trow not, then how do you hope to 
escape death if you remain? Take my advice, my 
friend ; fly while you can, before your wings are 
clipped. It is a hard thing, I know, for you to 
leave the girl you love, and it’s cruel to neglect a 


Here, I have 


| brought this large Spanish cloak; throw it over 





| the streets. 


your shoulders and follow me. Your portmanteau 
and bags I will take care of.” 

It was already too dark to distinguish people in 
Peter led the way down to the river, 


Diedrich following him. They were quickly on board 


| the ferryboat, but Peter, instead of pulling over to 
| the other bank of the river, rowed down the stream 
! as fast as his arms could urge on the boat. Diedrich 


i j } ; + 7 } } 7 ., > 7« a 7 
flourishing business which is affording you a hand- | stepped on board the vessel, where he was welcomed 
i cordially by the skipper. Peter threw his portman- 
| teau and bags over the bulwarks, and giving him his 


Some income. But you need not lead a life of 


Indolence. You wear a sword, and yow have an 


am to wield it. 


You would be welcomed by thoge blessing, pulled back to the town. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


GRETCHEN was seated in the parlour of her father’s | 
| was out of the way,” observed the priest. 


house, busily employed in tapestry work—the constant 


occupation of young ladies in those days, as at | 
present, The merchant Hopper came in, care and | easy matter to get rid of him,” answered Caspar, 
thought sat on his brow. His daughter affectionately | 


inquired the cause of his anxiety. 

“T cannot tell you, my child,” he answered. “It 
is enough to know that so many of my friends, in 
various parts of our unhappy land, have been put to 
death by fire, and sword, and drowning, through the 


| 


mandates of the tyrant Alva, and who knows what | 


may be our fate in this city? Hitherto we have 
escaped, but the priests are busy, and are even now 
trying to ferret out the Protestants. 


otherwise have been seized.” 

“Oh, father! I wish you would try and escape 
too,” said Gretchen; “I will accompany you. We 
can go to England—that land of liberty. If you 
cannot take any of your wealth with you, I will 
labour for you there. Surely we shall find friends 
there, and need not have any fear of starving.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by a knock at 
the door, and Caspar Gaill was announced. Both 
the merchant and his daughter received him coldly. 
He came dressed in gay attire, and seemed to con- 
sider himself in the light of a favoured suitor. Now 
he spoke to Gretchen, now he turned to her father. 
Again he turned to the young lady, and urged her 
to promise to be his. 

“You know not the danger to which you are 
exposed,” he observed. “As the wife 


I am thankful 
that our friend Diedrich escaped, he would certainly | 





of a well- | 


known Catholic you will be safe, and I may be able | 


to protect your father. At present he is in great 
peril. I do not hesitate to tell him so.” 

The merchant, thanking Caspar for his offer, 
assyred him that he would not bias his daughter. 


“ My being in peril must not compel her to give her 


You 
will not take amiss what I have said, as it arises 
from no personal ill-feeling towards you.” 

In vain Caspar pleaded his cause, and at length, 
with a frown on his brow, and an angry glance in 
his eye, although honeyed words were on his lips, he 
took his departure. 

Caspar Gaill left the house of the merchant Hopper 
in no enviable mood. He took his way through 
the street till he reached the door of a certain re- 
ligious house or monastery, as it was called, and 
inquired for a Father Quixada. He was shown into 
a cell inhabited by a Spanish monk who acted as his 
father confessor : 

“How fares your suit with the pretty Gretchen, 
my son?” asked the father, who at the same time, 
however, had observed Caspar’s angry look. 

The young man shook his head, and replied briefly 
chat he had been refused. 

“No hope?” asked the father. 


hand where she cannot also bestow her heart. 


—_ 
> 


“ None,” answered Caspar. 
“You would have a better chance if the merchant 


“Very likely, but he is cautious. It may be no 

“ Follow my advice, my son, and it can be managed, 
You have strong suspicions that he is a Protestant, 
Pretend that you have given up his daughter, but 
that you desire to be instructed in the new faith, 
In a short time he will trust you, and if he attends 
any place of meeting where the Protestants meet 
you can introduce me among them. I can disguise 
myself so that they shall not know me, and I may 
then, not only mark him, but all others who may be 
present, and inform against them as may be most 
convenient.” 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


79. In the Psalmist’s account of God’s wrath 
against the incredulous and disobedient Israelites, he 
gives “manna” two other names. What are they? 

80. Quote any passage in the New Testament in 
which Moses is called a mediator. 

81. State some of the leading texts in which the 
New Testament recognises the authorship of the 
Pentateuch. 

82. Quote a passage which shows that the “mock- 
ing,” in Gen. xxi. 9, amounted to persecution. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 272. 

68. Acts xviii. 10. ‘Iam with thee, and no man 
shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much 
people in this city.” 

69. 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 
tion.” 

70. John xiv. 22. “Judas saith urto him, not 
Iscariot, Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest 


“The Mount of Corrup- 


| thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” 


71. Acts xiii, 25. By St. Paul, at Antioch in 


| Pisidia :—“ Whom think ye that Iam ? I am not he. 


| restore again the kingdom to Israel ? 


But, behold, there cometh one after me, whose shoes 
of his feet I am not worthy to loose.” 

72, Acts iii. 17. ‘ And now, brethren, I wot that 
through ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” 
73. The seed growing secretly (Mark iv., &e.). 

74, At the healing of the centurion’s servant, See 
Matt. viii. 12. “But the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out into outer darkness.” 

75. Acts i. 6, 7. “Lord, wilt thou at this time 
And he said 
unto them, It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons which the Father hath put in his own power.” 

76. See 1 Cor. xv. 6 and 8. 

77. See 2 Kings vii. 20. 
78. Sse 2 Kings ix. 25. 


‘ “ When 1 and thou rede 
together after Ahab.” 





